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O those who feel the surviving elements of the past should be preserved for 

their inspirational and educational values, ‘THE SocIETY FOR THE PRESER- 

VATION OF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES offers an opportunity to share with 
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recognition of the need and knowledge for protecting our priceless inheritance. 
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enteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth-century buildings, ranging from simple but im- 
pressive structures to stately mansions. 

All members receive the Society’s illustrated quarterly magazine, OLpb- TIME NEw 
ENGLAND, and a membership ticket (in the form of a receipt for dues) which extends 
the privilege of free admittance to such of the Society’s houses as are open for inspec- 
tion. The magazine presents articles touching on varied subjects of historical and an- 
tiquarian interest centering in New England. 

Membership is divided into three classes: Associate, with dues of $3.00 a year (a 
class not carrying the privilege of voting at meetings nor of holding office) ; Active, at 
$6.00 a year; and Life, with payment of $100.00 in any one year and exemption 
from dues thereafter. Annual memberships run from March 1 each year. Member- 


ship taken after November 1 is good for the ensuing year as well as the unexpired por- 
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oo NOTICE ao 


We beg to announce that OL_p-T1mME New Enctanp has on filea 
carefully compiled casalogue of all articles published since the 
founding of the bulletin. These are cross-indexed according to 
Subject as well as Author, and comprise about 1900 titles. This 
catalogue is the work of the Society’s friend of long standing, 
Miss Elizabeth V. Morrison. 


The articles, to which the file refers, are illustrated, and in- 
clude a varied wealth of material both historical, and concern- 
ing antiquities. Old copies of the issues containing these subjects 
are generally available for sale at single copy prices. 


The New EncLanp Museum, connected with our Head- 
quarters, contains many special collections, including the famous 
Stebbins Collection of Maritime Photographs, a Shaker col- 
lection of utensils and furniture, a notable group of dollhouses, 
dolls, toys, and games, the Waring Collection of early stencils, 
a large collection of stereoscopic views filed geographically 
and instructive in the costumes, interiors, and manners of their 
day; and many other special collections too numerous to name. 
This material offers detailed information of value to teachers, 
collectors, antiquarians, illustrators, and authors. 


Members of the Society will please be reminded that they are 
invited to make use of our Museum, Catalogue, and Files; and 
to non-members, it is suggested that the Associate Membership 
fee of $3.00 per annum will entitle them to enjoy these oppor- 
tunities for research. 


Inquiries concerning the above may be addressed to Miss F-. Flor- 
ence Addison (who is in charge of research and study), at The New 
England Museum, The Harrison Gray Otis House, 141 Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston 1 4, Massachusetts. 
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CHARCOAL PORTRAIT OF HANNAH LANE BY MOORE (c. 1848) 


From the Fitts Museum, Candia, N. H. 
Photo by Milne 
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J. Bailey Moore 


By Frank O. SPINNEY 


a ETWEEN the years 1843 and 
1850 the author of this history 
painted from life the portraits of a 

considerable number of the people of 
Candia in oil or crayon of the size of life 
and a much larger number of cabinet 
size.” 

Thus impersonally, more than four 
decades later, did Jacob Bailey Moore, 
of Manchester and Candia, New Hamp- 
shire, sum up his career as a local artist 
in the village once known as “Charming- 
fare.” ]. Bailey Moore, as he signed his 
name to distinguish himself from three 
other Jacob Bailey Moores in the vicinity, 
reported his rdle as a painter with an ob- 
jectivity gained through forty years of 
training and experience as a journalist, a 
profession he entered when it became evi- 
dent that rural portraiture provided an 
uncertain basis for eating regularly. 

The History of Candia, Rockingham 
County, N. H., From Its First Settle- 
ment to the Present Times ( Manchester, 
1893), which Moore compiled at the age 
of seventy-five, contains in its preface an 
autobiographical sketch of the author in 
addition to the brief note above. From 
this source and from other materials one 


can piece together the story of a man 
whose career illustrates certain charac- 
teristics perhaps common to many non- 
academic artists of the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

In his youth Moore had all the advan- 
tages popularized by Horatio Alger as 
the necessary background for huge suc- 
cess. He was the child of honest country 
stock—at least no reflections on that score 
were ever made concerning his parents, 
Samuel and Olive Moore. That they 
were poor is hinted in the fact that in 
1822, at the age of seven, Moore went to 
live with neighbors on North Road in 
Candia, leaving his own home where he 
was one of four children. 

As a boy in the Joshua Lane house- 
hold, he performed the traditional farm 
chores and attended district school until 
he was fifteen, the year his father died. 
That his relationship with the Lanes con- 
tinued always cordial and beneficial is 
evident from the fact that in after years 
he did a portrait of Hannah Lane, moth- 
er of the home; and through a Lane 
daughter who married Frederick Smith 
of Candia, eventually mayor of Manches- 
ter, governor of the state, and prominent 
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banker, Moore later gained a loyal friend 
and supporter. 

At fifteen, Moore left the country vil- 
lage of Candia to seek his fortune in true 
Alger style, walking the distance to the 
thriving industrial city of Lowell. ‘There 
he lived and worked for two years in the 
household of John Avery, agent of the 
flourishing Hamilton Mills. Now one 
looks for the expected sequence of events 
—entering the factory, rapid progress as 
his undeniable worth is displayed, speedy 
promotion to the role of young captain of 
industry, etc., etc. But no—after two 
years, Moore returned to New Hamp- 
shire and to school, for a term at Pem- 
broke Academy. Industry apparently had 
little appeal for him. 

Perhaps commerce was more his line. 
Moore’s next move was to Boston where 
he clerked for two years, moving to Lynn 
for three, and then back to Boston for six 
more years. Ten years should have wit- 
nessed even a non-meteoric rise of some 
sort for a likely country lad, but there he 
was, still behind a counter. 

Despite the fact that for ten years 
Moore had remained a private in the 
ranks of commerce, the time was not lost. 
“While in Boston,”’ Moore wrote in his 
third-person autobiographical sketch, “he 
gave considerable attention to the study 
of art and attended several courses of lec- 
tures on physical science, literature, men- 
tal and moral philosophy, which were de- 
livered by some of the most eminent schol- 
ars in Europe and America, among whom 
were Agassiz, Lyle, the great geologist of 
London, Prof. Silliman of Yale college 
and many others. During this time he 
was making a careful study of the various 
religious systems, including Catholicism, 
Protestantism, the ideas of Swedenborg, 
the Transcendentalists and the philoso- 
phy of Free Religion, with the view to 
solving the great truths relating to the 


beautiful world as it appeared to him.” 
Truly an ambitious program of study, 
especially the last item! One wonders 
whether the writer, looking back throuch 
more than half a century of time, is in- 
dulging in a gentle irony at the expense 
of his younger self. One can see the 
youthful clerk, fitting shoes by day—and 
by night absorbing heady draughts of 
Emerson, Swedenborg, the new science, 
and dabbling in art. (Back home in 
New Hampshire, Frederick Smith—now 
Smyth—was turning down a chance to 
attend school at Exeter in favor of be- 
ginning work in a Manchester grocery 
Store, soon setting up his own firm, and 
showing an aptitude for local politics. ) 
At the end of a decade, nearing thirty 
years of age, Moore left Boston and re- 
turned to Candia. During the period he 
had been away, a new city had come into 
being nearby. Manchester, a budding tex- 
tile center, had sprung, like Minerva, al- 
most full grown trom the minds—and 
money-bags 





of the Boston capitalists 
who had created Lowell a score of years 
earlier. Perhaps, Moore may have rea- 
soned, there would be a market for his 
Boston-gained knowledge and _ skills. 
Whatever the impulse, Moore now em- 
barked upon a many-sided career as art- 
ist, lecturer and practitioner of phrenol- 
ogy, journalist, pamphleteer, and histori- 
an that was to occupy him for the rest of 
his life. 

Moore entered upon his career as a 
portrait painter equipped with whatever 
training considerable attention to 
the study of art ” in Boston might 
have meant. He also possessed a copy of 
an Introduction to the Art of Painting in 
Oil Colours, by J. Cawse, “Pupil to the 
late John Opie, R.A. Professor of Paint- 
ing at the Royal Academy. With Plates 
explanatory of the different palettes used 
in the progress of painting a portrait or 
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landscape.” ‘This was a convenient text 
of twenty-two pages dedicated to the 
proposition that “*. . . painting is an art 
not to be communicated by any secret 
process... 7 

The book, published in London in 
1829, contains a list of the artists’ imple- 
ments, directions on how to set about 
making a portrait, with detailed advices, 
including tinted palettes, for guidance as 
to the various colors to use at each sit- 
ting. Ihe end pages, backs of the plates, 
and many margins are filled with further 
instructions, obviously lecture notes care- 
fully written in by Moore. 

The manual, one of the many that cir- 
culated widely during this period, was a 
practical how-to-do-it text which led the 
reader systematically through a step-by- 
step painting of a portrait, at the same 
time clearly expressing the theory of art 
it ventured to teach. 

First sitting. The great object of a portrait 
being resemblance to nature, the artist, on set- 
ting to work, should adopt the means that will 
mechanically insure him success. The drawing 
therefore, both of the figure and head, particu- 
larly the features, should be exactly correct; 
and if the size of life, the distance between the 
corner of the eye and the corner of the mouth 
under it, may be measured and marked on the 
canvass. In short, unless the drawing is perfect, 
it is in vain to attempt proceeding with the col- 
ouring part. 


Once portrait-painting had been mas- 
tered, the student might go on. 


The same general rules that have been given 
for portrait-painting equally apply to the paint- 
ing of landscapes. Correct drawing, and atten- 
tion to truth and clearness of colour are not 
less requisite in the one than in the other, since 
the object of both is the imitation of Nature. 


Thus prepared, Moore began his work 
as an artist, painting portraits in Candia, 
as he related in the History. Still surviv- 
ing in that locality are a number of his 
portraits, of which several 


“cabinet size’’ 
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are shown here (Figs. 1-3). At least one 
of larger size is known (Fig. 4). There 
exists also a charcoal sketch (Fig. 5), 
“Painted from memory ...” as a note on 
the frame records. 

Portrait-painting was not Moore’s 
only activity during the 1840’s. He was 
at the same time a teacher and practition- 
er of phrenology, the primitive nine- 
eenth-century precursor of psycho-analy- 
sis, based on the assumption that traits of 
personality are revealed by cranial forma- 
tions recognizable to the sensitive and 
knowing fingers of those versed in read- 
ing such bumps. So successful was Moore 
in this field that in 1849 the grateful citi- 
zens of Hopkinton, New Hampshire, 
where he had conducted a course of lec- 
tures for a week, presented Moore with 
a glowing testimonial for his use in as- 
sembling other groups. 

Frequently Moore gave demonstra- 
tions of his mastery of “Trance, Son- 
nambulism, Pathetism, Psycology . . .” 
and other branches of natural philosophy 
and physiology, promising on his printed 
handbill, “A great variety of the most 
amusing and astonishing Experiments... 
upon persons found susceptible in the au- 
dience. All the voluntary motions will be 
so controlled, that they will be unable to 
move or speak. They will be deprived of 
Sight, Hearing, Taste, Smell, Feeling and 
Memory, at will.” All this was offered 
for an admission fee of “1214 Cents!” 

During these years, Moore apparently 
made his headquarters in Candia, al- 
though once, in 1846, he is listed in the 
Manchester directory as “portrait paint- 
er.” In the autobiographical sketch he 
noted that he was connected with the 
Manchester press in 1845, perhaps a tem- 
porary post that later led him to adopt 
journalism as his chief support when the 
market for portraits and _ phrenology 
weakened. Even when this took place, 
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Moore did not turn his back completely 
on these activities. Up into the 1850's at 
least, Moore was still going strong. In 
1856 he published in Manchester a pam- 





OIL PORTRAIT OF COLONEL SAMUEL CASS 
BY MOORE (c. 1845) 


From the Fitts Musewm, Candia, N. H. 
Photo by Milne 


phlet, in the preface of which he ex- 
plained that, “During a practice of more 
than twelve years in the delineation of in- 
dividual character, the writer has often 
felt the need of a more simple and defi- 
nite method of recording opinions.” ‘The 
booklet contains a numbered series of 
statements or character analyses which 
the phrenologist could simply check in- 
stead of being under the time-consuming 
obligation of composing a lengthy writ- 
ten report upon the traits of his customer. 
The inside title had a space for the client’s 
name and read “An Analysis of the Phys- 
ical, Mental and Moral Manifestations of 
according to the system of 








Philosophy, discovered and taught by Gall 
and Spurzheim.” 

In this year, 1856, and in the directory 
of two years earlier—publication was not 
more frequent than biennial until 1579 
—Moore was listed as being a resident of 
Manchester. And, with the exception of 
1864—probably a directory error—he is 
listed continuously from 1854 to the final 
note, “died May 11, 1893,” which ap- 
peared in the issue of 1894. Until 1871 
he is recorded as “artist” or “portrait 
painter,” though by 1860 his efforts in 
this line were spasmodic and his chief sup- 


‘ port came from journalism. 


During the first three of the Civil War 
years he was associate editor of the Daily 
American, a local Manchester paper. 
From 1864 to 1867 he was editor of the 
Union, another daily. In 1868 he was 
reporter for the Daily Mirror. This was 
an era when even a small city could sup- 
port several competing journals. For a 
number of years he acted as the local 
correspondent for various Boston papers. 

To certain of his contemporaries, 
Moore was a dangerous man with a pen. 
With deadly accuracy and meticulous 
documentation, he defended himself, dur- 
ing this period, in a long, drawn-out 
quarrel against the malicious and un- 
founded charges of a local clergyman 
who sought to embroil him in a church 
dispute. The final round was Moore’s 
and in a pamphlet entitled The Anony- 
mous Letters Examined and Considered, 
the newspaperman revealed his oppo- 
nent’s improprieties so effectively that the 
pastor not long afterwards was compelled 
to relinquish his pulpit and the ministry. 

Forty years later an intimate wrote of 
him at this period, “Jacob Moore was a 


unique and interesting character. Jacob 


Moore counted one, underlined and 


made emphatic by his own peculiar and 


supreme individuality. He was a half- 
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century ahead of his time in all that made 
up the intellectual and religious thought 
of his day.” 

In the rapacious post-Civil War era 
Moore’s personality may not have shone 
to advantage. The temper of that epoch 
in a small industrial city tightly organized 
for economic gain was perhaps unsympa- 
thetic to the display of qualities in a mid- 
dle-aged non-conformist that had once 
stamped him as a smart young man. 
Moore’s step became more _ pedestrian 
now. He had never married, but during 
the years following his return from Bos- 
ton, he had devoted himself to providing 
a home for his widowed mother. She died 
in 1869, when Moore was fifty-four. 
Shortly after her death, he gave up the 
house in which they had lived and moved 
to quarters in the City Hotel diagonally 
across Elm Street from the hall where, 
in 1860, he had jotted down reportorial 
notes while his friend, Frederick Smyth, 
had prophetically introduced as “‘the next 
President” the speaker of the evening, the 
Hon. Abraham Lincoln. 

While his main occupation had long 
been journalism, Moore occasionally un- 
dertook some painting. In this period, 
perhaps, were done what a contempo- 
rary described as “*. . . meritorious works, 
including lifesize portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln, Gen. Stark and Gen. Grant.” 
These were not portraits of a character 
similar to his earlier work, but were prob- 
ably enlarged copies of engravings or 
prints. Sometime in the 1870’s or ’80’s 
he did a series of portraits of early friends 
of Frederick Smyth, husband of the Lane 
family daughter of his boyhood days. 
Smyth was now an extremely wealthy 
man, an ex-governor of the state, and 
the proud builder of the most impressive 
Victorian mansion in the city. Moore, it 
is reputed, aided Smyth in composing the 
many speeches he was called upon to de- 
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liver during his career as a politician and 
later as a kind of local statesman. Tradi- 
tion has it, too, that Smyth came to the 
assistance of his fellow Candia townsman 
by providing generously paid commis- 
sions for the erstwhile artist when 
Moore’s needs were pressing. The por- 
trait series was the product of this gener- 
osity. It was displayed in what Smyth 
was pleased to call his ““museum and art 
gallery” comprising a huge room on the 
third floor of the mansion. 

In the last years of his life, Moore’s 
interest turned to the history of his native 
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From the Fitts Museum, Candia, N. H. 
Photo by Milne 


village. Krom 1575 to 1882 he wrote for 
the Candia Banner a series of *“Remi- 
niscences of By-Gone Days” which he 
signed “Scribbler.” ‘The encouragement 
of this effort’s reception was probably 
what led him a few years later to under- 
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take the full-fledged History of Candia, 
his final writing, barely completed in 
manuscript but not in press at the time of 
his death in 1893. 

It would be difficult to characterize 
Moore as an artist of any real importance. 
His surviving works are few and of a 
quality that will strike the observer as not 


being singular. His many-sided career 1S 
of interest, however, in that it illustrates 


by the general outline of its pattern cer- 
tain characteristics common to many of 
the non-academic artists of his period. 
These artists, relying on talent more than 
on training—and more frequently on 
hope than on talent—usually pursued 
painting for only a limited time, and then 
rarely as their sole occupation. In a sense 
they are in the tradition of the earlier 
farmer-craftsman who turned from his 
fields to his pot-shop or cabinet-making 
as the call for his services suggested. They 
lacked the craftsman’s thorough training, 
however, and were professionals chiefly 
by virtue of the fact that they were paid 
for their work. 

A few, with genuine ability and a 
helpful Providence, made their way be- 
yond mere local recognition in a part- 





time career. Moore, not of that select 
company, was one of those who, like 
hundreds of other obscure artists, paint- 
ed for a while to see what would happen 
—and turned to something else when it 


did. 


Examples of Moore’s work are in the col] (- 
tions of the Manchester Historic Association, 
Manchester, N. H., the Fitts Museum, Candia. 
N. H., and the Grithn Museum, Auburn, N. H. 
Other examples are doubtless in private hands. 

Sources of information for this survey of 
Moore’s life include: 

City directories, Manchester, N. H., 1 S$44-1894. 

Mss. testimonial, Hopkinton, N. H., 1849. Coll. 
Manchester Hist. Assoc. 

Lecture handbill, circa 1845. Coll. Manchester 
Hist. Assoc. 

Moore, J. Bailey, History of Candia, N. H., 
Manchester, 189}. 

Phrenological Analysis, Manchester, 

IS<6. 

The Anonymous Letters . . . , Man- 
chester, IsSQg. 

Palmer, Wilson, Reminiscences of Candia, Cam- 
bridge, 1905S. 

Poore, Ben. Perley, and Eaton, F. B., comp., 
Sketches of the Life and Public Services of 
Frederick Smyth of New Hampshire, Man- 
chester, 188s. 

Cawse, J., Introduction to the Art of Painting, 
London, 1829. Moore’s cOpyV with his mss. 
notes. In coll. Manchester Hist. Assoc. 











By Leroy 


T the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the new State House on 
Beacon Hill was one of the best- 

known buildings in the country. Even 
today, a picture of it would probably be 
recognized anywhere in the United 
States. There are paintings, 
sketches and woodcuts showing the out- 
standing features of the structure but the 
artists gave little attention to details and 
almost none to anything but the front. 
So today no one knows just how it looked 
in 1798 with its shingled and white- 
washed dome, surmounted by a lightning 
rod; the south front with its colonnade 
and its “modillions, compass windows 
and ox eyes.” In addition to the building 
itself, there was a messenger’s house, a 


various 


“shay” house, a wood shed, a wash house 
and a “necessary.”’ Somewhere on the 
erounds there was a deep well with first 
a well sweep and later a well curb with 
counterweighted bucket. These details 
are all to be found in the tradesmen’s 
itemized bills, volumes 266 and 267, in 
the Massachusetts Archives, but there is 
no picture of them. So differences of 
opinion have arisen over some of the ma- 
jor details of the original structure. 

The term “‘state house” as we under- 
stand it, is an Americanism. In Europe 
it originally meant: ““The place where 
the King resides’; later a building for 
state ceremonies. Edward Johnson of 
Woburn said in his Wonderworking 
Providence (1642): ““The Indian King 

. gave them audience in a State-house.” 
In colonial and provincial times the Mas- 
sachusetts Great and General Court met 
in the “Court-House”—actually in the 
Town House or the present Old State 
House. Samuel Adams made a point of 
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‘ 


‘state house”’ in 
preference to the generally accepted term 


always using the term 
” when he referred to the 
meeting place of the House of Deputies. 
The first recorded use of “‘state house” 
in our Massachusetts records is in a mo- 
tion he put before that body in 1772. 
Because it is now the highest point on 
Beacon Hill, many think that the state 
house was built where the beacon once 
stood, which was, of course, on the very 
peak of the hill. But this is not so. For 
one thing, the site of the old beacon was 
already occupied by a monument com- 
memorating the events of the Revolu- 
tion; and for another, the approach to 
this monument was very difficult due to 
the sharp pitch of the slope at this point. 
Apparently the top of the monument was 
higher than the pineapple or pine cone on 
the state house. Drake (Old Landmarks 
. . » Boston, 1872) says: “From the 
base of the monument .. . a view equalled 
only by that from the lantern of the state 
house is obtained .. . 


‘“‘court house, 


(it) well repaid a 
breathless scramble up the steep acclivity. 
. (availing) oneself of foot holes worn 
by other visitors.’’ So the state house was 
built slightly in front of and to the left 
of the peak of the hill as viewed from the 
common. Consequently little if any of 
the space under the main floor was above 
ground. In 1833 the grading of the ter- 
race was changed and some of the foun- 
dation exposed. The front part was then 
known as a basement and the rear end 
as a cellar. Now it is all above ground. 
Bulfinch’s plans for the state house 
have been lost and, although long and 
earnestly sought for by members of his 
family and others, they have never been 
found. Architects are generally agreed 
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that he did not find his inspiration in any 
English structure. He certainly copied 
none of them. Lacking plans or reliable 
pictures it is evidently impossible to re- 
construct the original building, or even 
its external appearance, but a study of 
the oldest pictures, combined with a scru- 
tiny of the tradesmen’s detailed bills in 
the Massachusetts Archives, may bring 
together in one place more information 
than has hitherto been assembled. 

The identity of the ornament on top 
of the dome is not without unexpected 
lexicological interest. In brief, when it 
was first erected in place, it was either a 
pine cone or a pineapple; now it is a pine 
cone. John Howe’s bill of 1797 (Mass. 
Archives, vol. 266, p. 216) is for “turn- 
ing and boring a pine for the top of the 
dome.” Charles Storer, who furnished 
some of the interior finish and embellish- 
ments ( Mass. Archives, vol. 267, p. 207 ) 
billed the state for “2 pine apples with 
trusses and pateras.”’ Thirdly, there is the 
Skillins’ bill for carving “a pine cone on 
Top of the Cupola” ( Mass. Archives, 
vol. 267, no. 430). Evidently Storer’s 
pine apples were not for the dome, but 
this bill proves that pine apples were then 
used for finials and drops. Howe’s bill 
for “a pine” seems ambiguous until the 
Oxford Dictionary is consulted, where it 
is noted that a now obsolete meaning of 
the word “pine” is: “A pine apple or a 
figure of a pine apple or a pine cone 
(1790).” That is, to an eighteenth-cen- 
tury craftsman, the terms pine, pine ap- 
ple and pine cone, probably meant one 
and the same thing in trade terminology, 
and that was the fruit of the pine tree. 

The erection of the new State House 
was authorized in the spring of 1795 
and shortly the Columbian Centinel noted 
that “workmen digging the celler (sic) 
... broke ground on Friday last.” (May 
25). There was an impressive ceremony 


at the laying of the cornerstone. Gover- 
nor Samuel Adams made the address and 
Paul Revere assisted at setting the stone. 
Among the official guests were a number 
of Indian chiefs, who were provided with 
‘cloths and white hats”’ at state expense.” 
There is no mention of a raising, either 
in the House Journal or in the newspa- 
pers, but such a ceremony was so com- 
mon as to be almost obligatory. So we 
find in the Archives a bill from J. Vila, 
who had recently moved from the Bunch 
of Grapes Tavern to the corner of Court 
and Hanover Streets. This bill reads: 
‘For victuals, liquor houseroom and oth- 
er entertainment given at the raising of 
the State House ... $185.” This sum 
was the equivalent of at least $1000 to- 
day, and as the bill was paid without de- 
ductions or demur we may assume that 
the traditional ceremonies were duly cel- 
ebrated.~ ( The “pine” on top of the dome 
cost but $22, bored, turned and carved. ) 

The Rev. Mr. Place (see Bibliogra- 
phy) informs us that originally the ar- 
rangement of the windows on the east 
and west ends of the building were slight- 
ly different, there being five on the east 
and three on the west. There were en- 
trances with porticos on both ends; one 
of which may be seen in the Pendleton 
lithograph and, as a matter of record, 
Ephriam Thayer billed the state for “four 
18 inch collums for the Porticoes.’’ Back 
stairs might be assumed but there are two 
bills for them—fifty-four stairs and an 
undisclosed number of banisters ( Mass. 
Archives, vol. 267, page 14, no. 755). 

The question that bulks the largest 1s 
that of the number and arrangement of 
columns and pilasters at the back, if in- 
deed there were any there at all. ‘There 
is a model of the Bulfinch State House in 

* Mass. Archives, vol. 266, p. 302, no. 827, 
and p. 304, no. 331. 


* Mass. Archives, vol. 311, bill no. 1405. 
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the State House Annex near the Post 
Office. This has twelve columns and 
twelve pilasters on the rear, arranged as 
in front. What authority there is for this 
cannot now be determined, but it is prob- 
able that it was the picture in the Ve- 
mortal History of Boston, mentioned ear- 
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THE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. WATERCOLOR BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIsT (c. 1805) 


lier, or its larger version, the chromo- 
lithograph itself. ‘he first is too small to 
permit the identification of small details 
and the chromo is not without faults in 
delineation, but a careful scrutiny of both 
the original water color and the chromo 
have convinced both the writer and a 
member of the Boston Public Library 
staff that what was interpreted by the 
above model maker as columns were, in 
fact, pilasters. There is other evidence 


that they were: the evidence of the trades- 


men’s bills in the archives; how many 
columns were paid for. 


Until it became cheaper to build up a 
column from segments of wood mor- 
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tised and glued together, all columns 
were made from solid logs. The col- 
umns for the new state house are said to 
have come from Maine and they must 
have been white pine logs over thirty 
inches in diameter and twenty-five feet 
long. The first operation on a log intend- 


be 


= 





ed for a column was to bore a hole 
through it from end to end—dquite an op- 
eration. This was to detect any signs of 
dry rot in the heart wood and, if there 
was none, to prevent it by permitting at 
least a little circulation of air through the 
hole. ‘This and other care seems to have 
been effective, as it is understood that 
only one of these columns has had to be 
replaced. John Balch, a pump and block 
maker, had the long boring tools needed 
for this operation. (Similar tools may be 
seen at Sturbridge Village.) Balch sub- 
mitted a bill for boring more logs than 


were turned into columns, so we may as- 
sume that some of them were found un- 
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suitable. Ephriam Thayer then turned 
them and put on the bases and capitals. 
Josiah Wheeler fluted the columns and 
them in place. Stutson and 
Wheeler rendered a bill for “12 large 
pilasters for the back of the house,” which 
suggests that if there were any columns 
at all there, there were twelve of them. 
(Mass. Archives, vol. 267, p. 113, no. 
1050. ) 


erected 





ONLY KNOWN REAR VIEW OF STATE 
HOUSE. BY J. R. SMITH (c. 1511) 


The present arrangement of the col- 
umns and pilasters on the south facade 1s: 


0 0 0 Oo - - - - 0 O 0 0 


OO OO 0 0 0 O OO OO 


The (-)’s are pilasters, and although they 
greatly improve the appearance of the 
colonnade, it is doubtful if they were 
there in the original building. There is 
no bill for them. The (o0)’s are not prop- 
erly pilasters although they are attached 
to the building. They are 4% engaged 
and 34 displayed, projecting 34 of their 
diameter from the wall. 

In addition to the plain columns there 
are the decorative capitals at the top. In 
this case they were of the Corinthian or- 
der and such capitals have to be hand 
carved. This was done by the well- 
known partnership of John and Simeon 
Skillin, ship carvers, who cut the first 
figurehead for the Constitution and many 


-'To 12 Corinthian Capitals for Pillasters 


others. A Corinthian capital was by far 
the most expensive part of a column, and 
it is unlikely that any bills for such work 
would be missing, both themselves and 
from the summaries of cost. Skillins’ only 
bill (rendered in “D C & m,” as we 
were just changing from pounds to dol- 
lars) was for $2,383.30.0. (Mass. Ar- 
chives, vol. 267, p. 98, no. 430.) The 
three major items are: 
To 12 Corinthian Capitals for Columns 

of 23 inches Diameter. $% 
To 8 Corinthian Capitals for 3 1/4 Col- 

umns 400 
hi 


The above “3 1/4” on the original is 


clearly that and is not intended to be 3% 
—no dimensions are given. This evident- 
ly refers to the capitals for the eight three- 
quarter-displayed columns, indicated as 
“o” in the above layout. The capitals in 
the first item are for the front colonnade 
“©” and the last item for the twelve 
pilasters “‘for the back of the house,” sup- 
plied by Stutson and Wheeler as above 
mentioned. All of Skillins’ work on the 
columns and pilasters is accounted for, 
and nothing is left for any columns in 
the rear. It is, of course, possible that 
twelve plain Doric columns were used 
but this seems most unlikely. There is no 
bill for them either. 

It is remarkable that there was even 
one lathe in or near Boston that would 
swing a log twenty-five feet long and 
over thirty inches in diameter. Ejight- 
eenth-century lathes were simple affairs, 
made almost entirely of wood, but the 
construction would need to be massive. 
And it would be very interesting to know 
what kind of power was used to revolve 
the log while it was being turned to size. 
Windmills are not designed to supply 
power for external use. Water power 
seems to be the only possible solution. 
Ephriam Thayer’s bill says they were 
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turned, so they were not worked into 
the round with adze and plane. Smaller 
columns for inside finish were turned by 
George Bright and John Howe; one col- 
umn was “‘adzed.” But for the large col- 
umns, it is highly probable that if ‘Thay- 
er did not turn them, no one could or did, 
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structure or a colonnade be elevated and 
thus embellish the northern facade in a 
manner similar to that of the south...” 
(italics are our own). 
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THE STATE HOUSE, SHOWING BRYANT ADDITION (C¢. 1839) 


and there is no bill in the Archives for 
more than twenty large columns. Of 
these, twelve were used in the colon- 
nade and the remaining eight were flat- 
tened off on one side for the three-quar- 
ter-displayed columns. ‘This accounts for 
all the columns and all the capitals. It is, 
of course, impossible to claim that because 
no bill for twelve more columns has 
been found, there were none, but the fore- 
going evidence is all against it. There is 
one bit of direct evidence that there were 
no columns in the rear. 

The first major addition to the orig- 
inal State House was in 1833. This was 
intended for the safe storage of important 
records. A report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on this addition is found in Mass. Acts 
‘F Resolves, vol. 18, p. 551. This reads 
in part: “‘(‘This structure) should be an 
ornament rather 
pendage . . 


than a disfiguring ap- 
(it might be) extended by 
forming apartments over the proposed 
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PICTURESQUE bit of New 

England life—one of the ancient 

occupations of the coast that has 
survived for generations practically un- 
changed to the present day—is winter 
smelt fishing. The entire industry savors 
of an earlier, more leisurely coastal rural 
life. 

The particular locality of my experi- 
ence is that eastern shore of Union River 
Bay known as Bayside and lies partly in 
Ellsworth and partly in the town of Tren- 
ton. Our community of smelt tents was 
always snuggled at the edge of the ice in 
Lord’s Cove which has the Mill Brook 
entering at its head. 

When the first freeze comes, cold 
enough to put a skim of ice on the salt 
water coves and inlets, all the men in- 
tending to try the smelting can be found 
putting fresh sizing on their smelt tents 
and reconditioning their gear. Certain 
necessary equipment must be had to go 
smelt fishing. ‘The most important are a 
tent, a sled, and a small stove. ‘These are 
the big things, but an axe, reel and lines, 
and bait are also necessary 

The equipment, except for lines, hooks 
and sinkers, is homemade. Not even 
Sears Roebuck sells a smelt tent. Like all 
folk-things this equipment varies indi- 
vidually, but years of trial and error have 
standardized certain features. The tent, 
for example, is usually about five or six 
feet long by four feet wide. It has a solid 
board floor with an opening a foot wide 
running the entire length of the tent 
along one side. A light frame construc- 
tion built on the floor is covered with 
cloth, commonly sheeting, or sugar or 
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flour bags. Almost any close-woven cot- 
ton fabric will do. After the cloth is 
stretched over the frame and tacked sol- 
idly down it is given several coats of siz- 
ing to make it tight and weather proof. 
The low door is always in one end and a 
stove in the opposite end in the corner 
away from the fishing hole. The only 
other furnishings needed are a box or two 
or a stool to sit on, a box to slat the fish 
into, a burlap bag to carry the fish away, 
an axe to cut holes in the ice and split 
wood, and a dipper or bucket to clear the 
slush and ice out of the fishing hole. Smelt 
tents are commonly white but in any 
group there is a sprinkling of brown and 
green with occasionally a pink or yellow 
one to lend a spot of color. Blue seems to 
be one of the favorite colors nowadays as 
it lets you see down into the water far- 
ther. 

Almost equally important with the 
tent is a sled to haul it around on. The 
sled, like the tent, is a specialty of the 
smelt fishing business, and was developed 
or invented by some unknown fisherman 
of yesteryear. Like the tents and practi- 
cally all the gear they are homemade. 
Six feet is about the ordinary length of a 
sled and two and one-half to three feet 
their width, with about six to eight inches 
height. ‘They are of open frame construc- 
tion, made of one and one-half inch 
square stock, except the iron-shod run- 
ners which are thinner. They are iron 
braced and are always perfectly flat on 
top with the runners turning up in a long, 
easy sweep to the nose. The reason for 
the flat top and for the lowness is obvious. 

A small, wood-burning stove for heat- 
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ing the tent is the only other large item 
of equipment necessary. Sometimes smal] 
manufactured stoves are used but these 
are heavy and, as weight is an important 
factor, more frequently homemade cre- 
ations, ingeniously constructed of large 
cans, drums, or sheet metal, serve the 
purpose. Once completed the stove is fas- 
tened solidly to the wooden tent floor 
with a sheet of metal beneath it to pro- 
tect the floor from the heat, and two or 
three lengths of stove pipe leading direct- 
ly up through the roof. It is an extraordi- 
nary thing how hot a cloth tent can get 
inside, even in zero weather, from a tiny, 
homemade, wood-burning heater. 

With most of the equipment now 
ready let us imagine that cold weather 
has set in in earnest and nightly the ice 
on the mill cove is getting thicker and will 
soon be able to bear our weight. The fish 
bite the best early in the season before the 
ice extends out too far from shore. After 
the bay is frozen over the fishing is most- 
ly poor. It is, therefore, desirable to get 
the tent onto the ice at the first oppor- 
tunity and fish faithfully every tide. The 
early fishing, then, is consequently the 
most risky. Salt water ice is poor stuff at 
best but it is reasonably safe once there is 
plenty of it. At almost any time it seems 
to have thin spots and air holes that are 
unsafe and must be watched for carefully. 

The actual fishing gear is a reel made 
of a flexible strip of hard wood about two 
inches wide and a quarter of an inch thick, 
the same length as the tent, the ends of 
which rest on the plates of the frame at 
each end of the tent in such a position 
that it is centered over the open fishing 
hole. Six wooden pegs are set at equal 
distances along the wooden strip and on 
each a fish line is reeled, rigged with a 
sinker and one hook. 

The best bait for smelts are clam 
worms. They are dull, uninspired crea- 


tures of a large, white nature, and easily 
obtainable in our part of Union River 
Bay. Often it was impossible to obtain 
worms at all, particularly after the ice 
thickened up everywhere. Then strips of 
salt pork or slivers from the white bellies 
of the smelts already caught were used. 
Finally, all prepared and the ice now 
able to support our weight, even though 
it snaps a little at each step, we get the 
tent on to the sled, toss an axe and a cro- 
cus sack (as a burlap bag is frequently 
called in these parts) of wood aboard, and 
start for the shore. As the fields always 


‘ slope towards the water the sled runs eas- 


ily if the snow is not too soft and deep. 
The tide is low and we pick our way over 
the cakes of ice resting smoothly on the 
flats, avoiding those rocky places where 
the ice cakes stand on edge and rest on 
rocks at every conceivable angle. Once 
on the Hoating ice we walk cautiously 
but steadily along until we reach what 
seems to be a likely looking spot as near 
the ice’s edge as it seems safe to venture. 
If there is snow on the ice a space of suit- 
able size to accommodate the tent is 
cleared away and we get out the axe and 
chop a rectangular hole, just the size of 
the opening in the tent floor. After the 
loose ice is bailed out the cold winter 
water looks clear and black. The tent is 
now moved from the sled onto the pre- 
pared spot over the hole. Once properly 
placed and adjusted water is bailed out of 
the hole and thrown around the base of 
the tent. This serves two purposes. ‘The 
water, freezing as it lands, seals in the 
tent and prevents drafts from coming 
under and up through the floor. More 
important, the tent is frozen solidly to the 
ice. Otherwise, as the tent is light and 
offers large, flat surfaces to the wind, it 
would be blown away by the first brisk 
breeze. Once frozen a tent must be 
chopped away with an axe before it can 
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be moved. The prevailing wind during 
the winter is westerly from across the 
bay so the tents are nearly always orient- 
ed with the door towards the shore. It is 
also handy to have the door open shore- 
ward for if the wind comes off shore fre- 
quent looks can be taken to see if the ice 
is holding or if there are signs of it moving 
out. 

The first chore at the tent is to build a 
fire, and while it is heating the skim ice 
is broken from the fishing hole and the 
hole bailed clear. When the tent is heat- 
ed, which usually is very quickly, our 
heavy outer garments are shed and we 
can get down to business. Hooks are bait- 
ed and the lines let down into the water 
until they touch bottom and are then 
raised a few inches. As the tide rises more 
and more line is let out in compensation. 
There is often a wait before the smelts 
start biting and the fisherman stands with 
one hand on the reel jiggling it so that 
the lines gently move up and down. The 
lines are pulled in the direction the tide 
is running so strongly that it is easy to 
tell when the tide has turned, but other- 
wise they do not move unless there is a 
bite. By watching the lines where they 
enter the water any unnatural movement 
of the lines can be quickly detected. When 
the fish are really biting there is no time 
for the fisherman to sit on his box and 
smoke. ‘The six lines will keep him busy 
hauling in as fast as he can, slatting the 
smelts into a box, and adjusting the bait. 
It does not take long to catch a bushel 
when the fishing is good, but, alas, this 
situation does not occur as frequently as 
all good smelters would wish. Occasion- 
ally a frost fish, as it is called in winter 
is caught. ‘The summer name for this fish 


is tom cod and it is a poor eater, particu- 
larly in summer when it tends to be a 
very soft-fleshed fish. 

There are long hours, which some- 


Unchanging Ways 


times lengthen into days, when the fish- 
erman alternates between jiggling his 
reel and sitting on his box smoking or 
chewing tobacco. At such dull times there 
is considerable visiting to and fro between 
tents and also conversation carried on be- 
tween occupants in their own tents. It is 
a curious thing that sounds are apparent- 
ly magnified inside the tent. One can al- 
ways hear a person walking on the ice, 
even at some distance, when it is impos- 
sible to hear him if you are outside and, 
provided the air is still, it is not necessary 
to raise the voice much to speak to a man 
in a neighboring tent fifty or a hundred 
yards away. Voices carry well, too, from 
the tents to those outside. It is often pos- 
sible for one standing on shore to hear 
conversations going on between tents. 
Certain you can be then that the fish are 
not biting well. 

As the winter progresses the little vil- 
lage of tents increases in number and as 
the bay freezes over the village advances, 
following the edge of the Ice, until the 
water reaches too great a depth. It is a 
cheery sight to see such a group of tents, 
the good-smelling wood smoke curling 
from the short lengths of black stove pipe 
that project through the roofs, and the 
sleds stuck on end in the snow or leaning 
against the tents if there is not snow 
enough. Pleasant it is, too, to sit in your 
own warm, quiet little castle—there is 
excitement at times and also time to 
think and meditate, which most country 
folk like to do. 

Sometimes there is excitement of an- 
other kind, too. This is very likely to be 
true early in the season when only the 





cove is frozen over. More than once a 
sudden strong easterly wind has come up 
moving the ice out so quickly that there 
was not time to get the tents off and they 
have blown across the bay and piled up 
on the Newbury Neck shore. After such 
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a disaster one gets a truck, drives to New- 
bury Neck, and searches the shore hoping 
his tent has survived. One man told me 
that he never actually fished all one win- 
ter. His tent would be set and then he 
would take a day and go to Lemoine for 
clam worms. Returning with his bait only 
to find his tent had gone across the bay 
he would set out after it. Taking a day 
to find the tent and another to get it back, 
he would find that by that time his worms 
had rotted and he must go for more. The 
same performance was repeated and this 
kept on until after several repeats the tent 
was finally wrecked and the owner wise- 
ly decided to give up smelting for that 
season. So, too, the same thing happens 
to the people across the bay and occasion- 
ally the Bayside shore is lined with tents 
from Surry and Contention Cove, and 
strange faces are seen along high water 
mark. Again, occasionally, the wind 

tide or both take the tents down the bay 
and then they are usually lost beyond re- 
call. Lost they are, too, or at least hope- 
lessly wrecked, if the ice sheet breaks up 
before it reaches the other shore. Al- 
though usually the men get off the ice 
just in time (I have never heard of a man 
being drowned while 
have taken an 


smelting) many 


The sled, 


ducking. 





which is always hauled back and forth on 
each trip loaded with smelts, if any, in 
one direction and with wood on the oth- 
er, is good protection against drowning 
and more than one man has been saved 
by it. 

Smelting, like many other kinds of fish- 
ing, is conducive to good fellowship and 
story telling. There is plenty of time in a 
smelt tent to dream up a good whopper 
to be told in all seriousness. as a gospel 
truth. I recall that one fellow, who had 
new, ill-fitting false teeth, during the ex- 
citement of fishing had them drop from 


- his mouth and disappear into the icy wa- 


ter. For several days he had many bites 
but caught no fish until he discovered 
that it was his store teeth incessantly bit- 
ing his lines. A neighbor fisherman, sym- 
pathetic over his friend’s loss, whittled 
him a new set out of hard wood, and 
when he put the good birch to the fodder 
it worked so uncommonly well that the 
A se- 
quel to the incident occurred the next 
summer when the wooden-toothed man, 
out fishing for flounders, pulled in a 
sculpin bearing a shocking, marked 
semblance to Teddy Roosevelt, and 
quick inspection revealed the lost store 
teeth. 


owner never bought another set. 
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HOSE who drive southwest on 

Church Street, leaving Route 6 

between Danielson and Brook- 
lyn, will see a simple, white, almost square 
building, without tower or embellish- 
ment, with no doorway worthy of no- 
tice, its outlines broken only by large 
windows having curving arches and 
framed by green blinds. Some, not notic- 
ing the gravestones that surround it, 
think it a house. It stands among old 
oaks and young evergreens with a quiet 
charm for many who pass by or who lin- 
ger there. It is the charm that the poet 
Gray expressed in his “Elegy,” but un- 
like those in his “Country Churchyard” 
the majority sleeping here are not “rude 
forefathers of the hamlet,” but cultivated 
gentry, those of a century and a half ago, 
and their descendants. Among them a 
small, tapering obelisk marks the last 
resting place of Flavel Luther, a presi- 
dent of ‘Trinity College, Hartford. 

Like many other things in Connecti- 
cut, this Protestant Episcopal church re- 
flects the influence of Massachusetts, of 
Rhode Island, and possibly of Virginia. 
In 1740 Godfrey Malbone of Newport, 
Rhode Island, who was born in Princess 
Anne County, Virginia, bought twelve 
hundred acres of land in what was then 
Pomfret, but what is now Brooklyn. ‘This 
comprised part of what was called Wilt- 
shire Manor and all of Kingswood. The 
price, £10,500, was considerable in those 
days, and even now! Godfrey Malbone 
is called (in An Historical Sketch of 
Trinity Church in Newport) “perhaps 
the most picturesque figure of our early 
history.” 

His son and namesake ran true to his 
inheritance. His splendid home in New- 





Old ‘Trinity Church, Brooklyn, Connecticut 
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port having been destroyed by fire (the 
story is that he entertained his ships’ cap- 
tains at dinner on the lawn while flames 
ate up the building ), his shipping curtailed 
by trouble between the English King and 
the Colonies, his Toryism making him 
unpopular with the citizens of the town, 
he retired to Kingswood, with his wife 
and twenty-one “blacks,” to live as a sim- 
ple farmer gentleman. He scorned the 
Dissenters who were his neighbors, none 
living very near him, but made an ex- 
ception of Israel Putnam. 

But, like some of us today, he could 
not long remain an isolationist. Chaucer 
observed six hundred years ago that there 
may be a close connection between a 
man’s soul and his purse! Godfrey Mal- 
bone, educated at Oxford, a Tory of 
Tories, the son of a prominent warden 
of Trinity, Newport, of the Church of 
England, was obliged to pay tithes for 
the support of the Congregational Soci- 
ety Meeting House in Brooklyn village. 
The sum being comparatively small, he 
paid and forgot it. But when the Society 
decided to rebuild, and to tax him, the 
largest land owner, with £200, one- 
eighth of the cost, his wrath rose. He pro- 
tested and argued in vain. He showed his 
contempt by appearing at the Meeting 
House door sitting on a sledge, drawn by 
twelve oxen whose horns were décorated 
by floating, bright ribbands, and accom- 
panied by his “blacks.” ‘This may not 
have endeared him personally to the 
members of the Society, but it in no wise 
dampened their enthusiasm for his mon- 
ey. He consulted a lawyer, also a Tory. 
Two roads of escape were open to him: 
one, to appeal to the King, three thou- 
sand miles away, across an ocean over 
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which a letter would take three months 
to cross, even if it arrived at all; the oth- 
er, to ally himself with another church, 
the nearest of which was in Norwich, 
twenty miles away, over impassable lanes. 

In his dilemma Colonel Malbone an- 
ticipated the advice of Bishop Williams 
of Connecticut “to do the next thing, and 
when all cannot be done that one fain 
would do, then to do the best one can” — 
a good New England principle. Malbone 
would erect his own church! It should 
be remembered that here was “soul” as 
well as “purse.” The Tories and Church 
of England men felt strong disapproval, 
distrust, dislike for Dissenters and those 
who opposed the Crown. Why support 
these? Why not plant a little refuge for 
Loyalty? About twenty families joined 
Malbone, who read, with some apologies, 
the Church of England services in his 
Manor of Kingswood. This was in 1769. 

They immediately set about to secure 
funds for a building. Malbone himself 
gave one hundred pounds, and others 
added to this. He wrote to the Bishop of 
Bangor, his classmate at Oxford, and to 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Although this 
organization, because of the rebellious 
spirit in America, had “determined not 
to make any new missions in New Eng- 
land,” it promised to send a clergyman 
and a stipend for his support. However, 
no clergyman arrived. “. . . the Society 
had consented to establish the Mission of 
Pomfret, Plainfield, and Canterbury, 
with a salary from them of thirty Pounds 
Sterling per Annum, but as they could 
not, on so small a Prospect prevail up- 
on any Clergyman to come over to 
America from England, They there- 
fore impowered them to engage Some 
One of good Character, and Suitable 
Abilities to Supply this Mission. The 
Revd. Mr. Richard Mosley, L.L.B., 


late Chaplain of His Majestie’s Ship Salis- 
bury, presenting himself with Letters 
recommendatory from Henry Lloyd, 
and Shrimpton Hutchins Esqr, of Bos- 
ton, and offering Himself as a Curate, 
pro tempore, was received, and He en- 
tered upon the Discharge of His Func- 
tion on the 13 Day of September 1771.” 

However, the church building, named 
for ‘Trinity, Newport, was dedicated on 
April 12, 1771. The Rev. John Tyler, 
church missionary at Norwich officiated, 
assisted by the Rev. Samuel Peters, 
church missionary at Hebron. “The oc- 


‘ casion was felt to be one of unusual in- 


terest and importance, confirming and 
establishing the worship of the Episcopal 
Church in a section long given over to 
Dissenters. It was also memorable as the 
first dedication service held in Windham 
County.” 

At first glance it seems absurd to com- 
pare Old Trinity, Brooklyn, Connecti- 
cut, with Christ Church and King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and with Trinity, New- 
port. Ihe three in the large cities have 
steeples, large organs, gleaming white 
woodwork, “wine glass” pulpits, glitter- 
ing chandeliers, and a general air of 
prosperity. The crude woodwork of Old 
Trinity is a soft brownish-red, very pleas- 
ing. No pews have cushions. The sconces, 
probably of tin, for holding candles on 
the pillars, have disappeared, and of the 
many small, metal foot-warmers, for- 
merly filled with hot coals, only two re- 
main. The foot-organ leaks and is likely 
to ic out at any moment, and the po- 
sition of the tall pulpit is indicated only 
by a rosette in the ceiling from which the 
sounding-board was hung. The Rever- 
end Riverius Camp, one-time rector, dis- 
liked standing up in the air, above the 
congregation to whom he preached. With 
the absolute authority given to, or as- 
sumed by, Episcopal clergymen (to the 




















surprise of those who know it not), he 
took down the pulpit and eventually the 
wood disappeared. 

Nevertheless, an architect would see 
similarities between Christ Church and 
King’s Chapel, Boston, which influenced 
the construction of Trinity, Newport; 
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ing, forming the basilika type, used by 
the early Christians, who themselves 


were copying Roman public meeting 


places. 


The roof of Old Trinity, four faces 
rising instead of two, is similar to two 
churches in Fairfax County, Virginia, 
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and Old ‘Trinity, Brooklyn, for which 
Trinity, Newport, was the model. All 
are oblong with center aisles leading to 
the chancels; all have behind the com- 
munion tables reredoses made of tablets 
of simple wood (like those found in Co- 
lonial churches in Virginia); all have 
galleries; all have organs in the gaileries 
opposite the chancels. All have strong 
wooden beams, supporting the roof, to 
which the galleries are attached, the gal- 
lery in Malbone’s church having been 
occupied by his “blacks.” These beams 
are anchored below the main floor and 
stretch unbroken to the top of the build- 





both near Washington, Falls Church and 
Pohick. One wonders if the younger 
Godfrey Malbone, in his shipping inter- 
est, sailed up the Potomac and was fa- 
miliar with these. 

The registration of the deed for the 
land on which the building stands is in the 
‘Town Clerk’s Office in Pomfret, filling 
four pages in a volume ten by fifteen 
inches, bound in brown hide. The ink is 
black, and the writing as distinct as print. 
It is signed by William Danielson, for 
whose family the town of Danielson is 
named, and witnessed, among others, by 
Daniel Fogg, a man prominent in early 
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Connecticut church history. In this deed 
Abajiah, or Ahaziah, Adams, yeoman 
(one of a large family, the first to settle 
in the locality) sends Greeting and “for 
and in Consideration of the Love and Af- 
fection which I have and bear for and 
toward the People of the Church of Eng- 
land in Pomfret, in said County (Wind- 
ham) and Colony (Connecticut); and 
for usage of that most excellent Church 
within said ‘Town at all Times forever 
hereafter; and also for and in Considera- 
tion of the Sum of Five Shillings Lawful 
Money received and for me in Hand by 
Godfrey Malbone, William Watson, Jo- 
seph Hubbard and Noah Adams, all of 
Pomfret aforesaid, principal Members of 
the Society of the Bretheren and Profes- 
sors of the Church of England—have 
civen—forever, a certain Piece of Land 
Situate—running by said Malbone’s 
Land South—and put them into full 
quick and peaceful possession and seizing 
of the Land in said deed Comprised by 
delivering unto them of turf and twig of 
the same Land 24 Day of June 17732 in 
the 20th year of the reign of our Sover- 
elgn Lord George, the King by the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain France 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith 
and in the Year of Our Lord Christ 
1773. 

The land, a rectangle, is measured in 
chains and links. At the same time, Ad- 
ams, for forty-eight shillings, granted a 
much smaller area, called a “gore,” lying 
between the original grant and the curv- 
ing road, so forming a sort of triangle. 
This seems to belong to the highway, as 
it is not enclosed. Stone walls, of the low 
New England type, bound the church 
property. The building stands in the cen- 
ter of plots covered with graves and out- 
lined by great oaks. This is the original 
land deeded in 1773, or, more accurate- 
ly, given about three years earlier by Ad- 


' trees sacred as a perpetual picnic grove! 


ams. On either side, on the north and 
south, lie stretches as yet unoccupied, 
These are the gift of Mr. William Put- 
nam, of Hartford, as additions to the old 
graveyard in which many of his family 
sleep. When Mr. Putnam bought the 
land on the north side of Mrs. Helen 
Wood he promised that a little pond on 
the property should always be kept as a 
place for ice skating for children in win- 
ter; and legend has it that the fore- 
sighted forefathers decreed that trees on 
the church property must be kept intact 
for firewood! Another legend makes the 
In the olden days people may have eaten 
their lunches or dinners there, either be- 
cause they loved the place, or because it 
was logical to rest there between morn- 
ing and afternoon services. 

In 1865 the building was outdated. It 
had no heat, inadequate light, and hard, 
narrow, wooden benches in small, ob- 
long pews. Furthermore, the center of 
population had changed, many families 
now living close together in Brooklyn 
village, two miles from Church Street, a 
longer distance in “horse and buggy 
days” than now. So, instead of remodel- 
ing the old church or buying additional 
land for a new one nearby, the parish 
put up New Trinity, now opposite the 
town post office. For this reason Old 
Trinity remains, much in its original 
form, the earliest Episcopal place of wor- 
ship in Connecticut and the last erected 
before the Revolution. At present the 
parish comprises, uniquely, a graveyard, 
a parish house—part of the rectory of the 
new church—and two church buildings! 

Of the many rectors, the Reverend 
Daniel Fogg should be remembered. He 
was the first real rector, succeeding Chap- 
lain Mosley (or Mosely) in May, 1772, 
and is described as “‘a man of very differ- 
ent antecedents and character, sober, 
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quiet, discreet and devout.” He was sup- 
posed to receive thirty pounds a year 
from the English Missionary Society and 
an additional thirty from about twenty- 
five families in his charge. However, all 
the money was seldom forthcoming, and 
he many years “‘generously gave’ his 
services. In fact, he so often “gave” that 
sometimes the church register forgot to 
mention his generosity! Later in life his 
parish grew, supported him well, and ap- 
preciated his devotion. His diary is now 
reproduced and kept in Glebe House, 
Woodbury, Connecticut, as it alone gives 
full information about the election of 
Bishop Seabury, the first Episcopal bishop 
in our new country. 

A second clergyman, whom those who 
knew can never forget, was the Reverend 
Samuel Fermor Jarvis. Again, he had 
deep devotion to the church, inherited 
from his grandfather, the second bishop 
of Connecticut, and from his father, also 
a clergyman. Dr. Jarvis’ mother was one 
of “the seven beautiful Hart sisters” of 
Saybrook, one sister being Mrs. Isaac 
Hull, and another married (or not mar- 
ried) to Simon Bolivar. ‘The Hull crys- 
tal is now in the Hartford Athenzum, 
loaned by Miss Ellen Jarvis, and the 
writer thinks it the most beautiful that 
she has ever seen. The Jarvis family 
lived in Middleton, Connecticut, in a 
spacious house built to please Sarah 
(Hart) Jarvis who, incidentally, was sel- 
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dom pleased. Bishop Williams of Con- 
necticut was associated with Dr. Jarvis’ 
father and so with Dr. Jarvis. ‘The Bish- 
op felt the need of a training school for 
Episcopal clergymen. Dr. Jarvis gave his 
house, later graduating from it, and with 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Hall, founded 
Berkeley Divinity School. ‘This is now as- 
sociated with Yale in New Haven, and 
it is not strange that Dr. Jarvis has left a 
legacy of $150,000 that will eventually 
benefit Berkeley. 

Dr. Jarvis inaugurated service in the 
old church on All Saints’ Day, the first 
day of November, when many, including 
the descendants of the old families, nota- 
bly those of Colonel Daniel Putnam, 
come from cities far and near—Nauga- 
tuck, New Canaan, New Haven, Hart- 
ford, and others—to place flowers in the 
church and on the graves, and to join in 
Holy Communion with members of 
Trinity Parish, Brooklyn, and Saint Al- 
ban’s, Danielson. It is hoped that services 
may be held more often in the future. At 
present the building is open to visitors on 
Sundays during August from two to six. 


‘The material from which this article is 
written is from local legend, original 
sources in the State Library in Hartford, 
Ellen D. Larned’s History of Windham 
County, and Lucy Cushing Jarvis’ 
Sketches of Church Life in Colonial Con- 


necticut. 








The Riedesels View the Yankees 


By Bruce LANCASTER 


N the fall of 1777, a German Major- 
general set out from Albany on a 
march that was to take him over the 

Taconics, the Berkshires, across the Con- 
necticut River and at last to Boston and 
Cambridge. In the past few months he 
had seen his own army, and that of his 
British allies under Gentleman Johnny 
Burgoyne, crumble away in the gruel- 
ling march south from ‘Ticonderoga 
down the Hudson, had seen both armies 
finally smashed among the ringing thick- 
ets of Freeman’s Farm, just below Sara- 
toga. 

Leading his beaten Brunswickers and 
Hessians into captivity, he managed to 
set down his impressions of this strange 
New England with reasonable objectivi- 
ty. In letters to the Grand Duke of 
Brunswick, to the Prince of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, in his own journal, Baron Friedrick 
Adolph von Riedesel presented his views 
of the Yankees and their land. 

With him, as she had been through the 
whole bitter campaign, was his Baroness 
Fredericka, an indefatigable letter-writ- 
er, as well as a most courageous and gal- 
lant soul. She was quite at home ascend- 
ing the Richelieu River, with her three 
small daughters, in a leaky canoe, or 
pitching camp by the Hudson at Fort 
Miller, or in the cellar of the Marshall 
house near Saratoga, with Yankee can- 
non-balls smashing into the rooms above. 
She was equally in control of events as 
chatellaine of her house on Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, a home to which she be- 
came so attached that she wrote that she 
would be quite content to spend the rest 
of the war there. 

Of the long eastward march she 
wrote: 


“As it was already very late in the 
season, and the weather raw, I had my 
calash covered with coarse linen, which 
in turn was varnished over with oil; and 
in this manner we set out on our journey 
to Boston, which was very tedious, be- 
sides being attended with considerable 
hardship.” 

This calash, or caléche, was construct- 
ed for the Baroness during the campaign 


-and became a sort of mobile landmark 


on the march for both Germans and 
British. It seems to have been an equally 
conspicuous vehicle as it rocked through 
Yankee villages, for the Baroness notes: 

“T know not whether it was my car- 
riage that attracted the curiosity of the 
people to it—for it certainly had the ap- 
pearance of a wagon in which they carry 
around wild animals—but often I was 
obliged to halt because the people insist- 
ed on seeing the wife of the German 
general with her children. For fear they 
would tear off the linen covering from 
the wagon in their eagerness to see me, 
I very often alighted, and by this means 
got away more quickly. However, I must 
say that the people were very friendly, 
and were particularly delighted at my 
being able to speak English, which was 
the language of their country.” 

On the march, the Baroness cocked a 
solemn and inquiring eye at the Amert- 
can officers and soldiers who accompa- 
nied the German column as prisoner- 
guard. 

“Some of their generals who accom- 
panied us were shoemakers; and upon 
our halting-days they made boots for 
our officers, and, also, mended nicely the 
shoes of our soldiers, They set a great 
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value on our money coinage; which, with 
them, was scarce. One of our officers 
had worn his boots entirely to shreds. He 
saw that an American general had on a 
good pair and said to him jestingly, ‘I 
will gladly give you a guinea for them.’ 
Immediately the general alighted from 
his horse, took the guinea, gave up his 
boots and put on the badly worn ones of 
our officer.” 

It is a pity that the Baroness does not 
mention names here. Could this have 
been General John Glover of Marble- 
headr He had been a shoemaker in his 
youth and was in command of the pris- 
oner-guard at least part of the way. 

The Baron gives little detail of the 
march, but once settled on Brattle Street, 
resumes both letters and journals. 

On November 20, 1777, von Riedesel 
had his first glimpse of a great gathering 
of town notables, delegates from all over 
Massachusetts who had come to Boston 
in honor of John Hancock’s visit. Grave- 
ly and impartially he set down his im- 
pressions of them: 

“ne can see in these men, here as- 
sembled, exactly the national character 
of the inhabitants of New England. They 
are distinguished from the rest by their 
manner of dress. ‘Thus they all, under a 
thick, round, yellow wig, bare the hon- 
orable physiognomy of a _ magistrate. 
Their dress is after the old English fash- 
ion. Over this they wear, winter and 
summer, a blue blouse with sleeves, which 
is fastened round the body with a strap. 
One hardly sees any of them without a 
whip. They are generally thickset, and 
middling tall; and it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from another. Not one tenth 
of them can read writing, and fewer still 
can write. This art belongs, aside from 
the literary men, exclusively to the fe- 
male sex. The women are well educated ; 
and therefore, know better than any oth- 
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er matrons in the world how to govern 
men. The New Englanders all want to 
be politicians, and love, therefore, the 
taverns and the grog bowl; behind the 
latter of which they transact business, 
drinking from morning till night. They 
are extremely inquisitive, credulous, and 
zealous to madness for liberty; but they 
are, at the same time, so blind that they 
cannot see the heavy yoke imposed on 
them by their Congress, under which 
they are already sinking.” 

Many months later he set down in his 
journal more extended observations on 
the New England that he knew. 

“Thus, in the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, the inclination of the people is 
for commerce, navigation and the mili- 
tary art. The numerous Europeans, who 
daily visit the harbor of Boston for the 
purpose of trading, have introduced, be- 
sides the new fashions and extravagances 
of dress, a sort of luxurious and idle life. 
Consequently, agriculture, as a general 
thing, is poorly attended to. ‘The greater 
portion of the inhabitants in the rural dis- 
tricts, either carry on a small store or 
keep taverns, whereby they make a live- 
lihood without much trouble. It is only at 
the new country seats, built by a few 
wealthy Englishmen about thirty years 
ago, that agriculture and horticulture is 
properly attended to. The native gets 
along with Indian corn, cabbage, pota- 
toes and fruit, all of which the rich soil 
produces without much trouble on his 
part. It would not, therefore, be difficult 
for the inhabitants to raise much cattle; 
but as it is, they get along with salt pork, 
the animals from which it is made grow- 
ing at large in the woods. Many horses 
are raised, the breed of which could be 
greatly improved. 

“The men and women are generally 

well formed and of good growth, but 
the beauty of the latter is of short dura- 
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tion. They grow old very early and be- 
come homely. The population is large, 
but not many old people are to be seen. 
Most of the males have a strong passion 
for strong drinks, especially rum and oth- 
er alcoholic beverages. 

“The females of all classes are well ed- 
ucated, and can all write. All are fond of 
dress, and dress up every day, even the 
women of the lower classes. ‘They ride 
very well on horse-back; love music and 
dancing; but hardly ever work. The man 
has to do all the house-work and wait on 
his lady. The women love to domineer, 
and the spirit of rebellion is more deeply: 
rooted in their hearts, than in those of 
the men. 

‘Besides the taste for commerce, the 
New Englander in Massachusetts has 
considerable talent for the military art. 
Industry they have little to do with, al- 
though a few good mechanics are found 
among them, especially hatters, tanners, 
saddlers etc. The great fault with them 


is, that he who has saved a little by his 
trade, starts either a small store, or seeks 
a position of military honor. In their own 
houses, they are cleanly. 

“The inhabitants of the province of 
Connecticut are much more industrious 
and diligent. ‘The women dress more 
modestly, and are good housekeepers, 
Agriculture flourishes, and the breeding 
of cattle is a source to them of great 
wealth. The manufacture of linen and 
woolen goods is as yet in its infancy. The 
weaving loom is the pastime of the wom- 
en, even among those who consider 
themselves of rank; and the man of the 
house considers it an honor to wear cloth 
that has been made on his farm. Con- 
necticut furnishes cattle and corn to the 
American Army. The spirit of the inhab- 
itants is less military than that of Massa- 
chusetts bay; but the theatre of war be- 
ing near their lines they are carried away, 
notwithstanding they love peace and la- 
bor rather than war.” 
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